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Ehe Bouquet. 


« Thave here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that lies them.” 





GOMEZ ARIAS, OR THE MOORS OF THE ALPUJARRAS. 
—- 
A SPANISH HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 
By Don Telesforo de Trueba y Cosio. 

This work, of which we have only seen some por- 
tions, is written in English by a Spaniard, and is 
most creditable to his talents as an author, and as a 
scholar, as the style of his work is more unexception- 
able than that of many of our popular native authors. 
Don Juan is the prototype of Don Gomez; and 
Roque reminds us most forcibly of the inimitable 
Sancha Panza, in the spirit and naiveté of his re- 
marks, although his morals will not bearany compa- 
rison with those of Cervantes’ squire. 

We have seldom seen detached passages of any 
work which left, on partial perusal, a more eager 
desire to see the remainder; and we may venture to 
predict that Don Gomez will become a decided 
favourite with the British public. The following 
humorous scene will convey to our readers a very 
good idea of the general merits of this clever work. 


‘¢¢ What is to be the wonder now ?’ asked Gomez Arias, 
as he observed his valet and confidant, Roque, approach- 
ing, with an unusual expression of gravity upon his coun- 
tenance, such, indeed, as was seldom discernible in the 
features of the merry buffoon. ‘ What is it you want ?’ 
‘I wish to leave your service, Senor.’ ‘ Leave my service! 
Surely, Roque, you are not tired of so indulgent a master ?’ 
* Yes, Sir,’ answered Roque, ‘I am; and, what is more, 
I have been so these three years—may I speak out ?’ 
‘Why,’ said Don Lope, ‘ you never till now asked leave 
to be impertinent—but let me hear your complaints.’ ‘ In 
the first place, you are not rich—a grievous fault.’ ‘ How 
can I help that?’ demanded Gomez Arias. ‘ Senor, you 
could have helped it once; but that is passed. Then you 
play—’ * Here’s the devil preaching morality !’ exclaimed 
his master, with alaugh. ‘Oh, most conscientious Roque, 
what are thine objections to this amusement?’ ‘To the 
amusement in itself, none; I am only discontented with 
the consequences. If you gain, you very composedly 
enjoy the whole fruits of your success: if, on the contrary, 
you lose, I get more than a reasonable share of your ill 
humours, with which you most liberally indulge me. 
Now, Don Lope, I should like fair play, if play you will; 
to feel a little more the effect of the first, and not quite so 
much of the second.” * Thou art a pleasant sort of a fool, 
Roque,’ said Gomez Arias, as he leisurely twirled round 
his curling jet-black mustachios, and with much compla- 
cency eyed his fine figure in a mirror. * Thank you, Sir,’ 
replied the valet, with a low bow ; ‘ but be pleased to con- 
sider, that the good opinion you entertain of my talents is, 
unfortunately, no adequate compensation for the privations 


To continue, then, the Jist of ——’ * My faults!’ inter- 
rupted his master. ‘I only say of my complaints,’ re- 
turned the valet: next to your being a gamester, what I 
most deprecate is, your military protesssion, and the fame 
which you have acquired by your bravery.’ * Good hea- 
vens !’ cried Gomez Arias, * why, thou art precisely com- 
plaining of the qualities that most become a gentleman.’ 
* But I am no gentleman,’ pertinently observed Roque ; 
‘and I cannot imagine why I should be exposed to the 
dangers attendant on heroes, without likewise reaping their 
rewards.’ ‘I glory in being a soldier!’ exclaimed Don 
Lope, a sudden burst of martial enthusiasm glowing on 
his manly countenance. ‘ Yes, I have laid low many of 
the enemies or my country; and, before I die, I hope 
often to try my good sword against those accursed and 
rebellious Moors of the Alpujarras.’ * All that is very 
fine, certainly,’ said Roque; ‘but do you know, Senor, 
that I do not consider the country so much indebted to 
you, as, no doubt, you most complacently imagine.’ 
* What !” cried the cavalier, with looks of displeasure. 
* Pray be temperate, Don Lope; I do not mean to offend. 
You have, unquestionably, done great services to Spain, 
by ridding her of many an unbelieving Moor; but reflect, 
Sir, that your sword has not been less fatal to Christian 
bluod. In battle, you hew down infidels to your heart’s 
content; and, in the intervals of peace, to keep you in 
practice, I suppose, you take no less care to send the 
bravest of her Majesty’s warriors to the grave. Now put 
this in the balance, and let us consider whether the 
country does not suffer more by your duels in peace, than 
she actually gains by your courage in war. But now 
comes the most terrible of all your peccadilloes,—of all 
my complaints, I mean.’ ‘ And which is that, pray ?’ 
‘ The invincible propensity you have for intrigue, and the 
no less unfortunate attendant upon it,—inconstancy.’ 
* Inconstancy !’ exclaimed Gomez Arias. ‘ How should 
it be otherwise? Inconstancy is the very soul of love.’ 
*I will not attempt to argue that point with so great an 
adept ; my remonstrances are merely limited to the results, 
and I can truly aver that my life in time of peace is, if 
possible, more miserable than in war: for what with car- 
rying love-letters, bribing servants, attending serenades, 
watching the movements of venerable fathers, morose 
duennas, and fierce-looking brothers, I cannot enjoy a mo- 
ment’s rest.” * Why, ’tis true, said Don Lope, ‘ my life 
is solely devoted to love and war.’ ‘I rather think it a 
continual war,’ retorted the valet. ‘ It may be much to 
your taste, Sir; but I, who am neither of so amorous a 
temperament, nor of so warlike a disposition, cannot enjoy 
the amusement so well. Instead of passing the nights 
quietly in bed, as good Christians should do, we employ 
them in parading the silent streets, putting in requisition 
all the established signals of love, and singing amorous 
songs to the tender cadences of the love-inspiring guitar. 
Even this I might endure with Christian resignation, were 
it not for the disagreeable results which generally termi- 
nate our laudable occupations. It often happens that, 
whilst you are dying with love, and I with fear and ap- 
prehension, we meet with persons who, unfortunately, are 
not such decided amateurs of music. Some surly, ill- 
disposed brother, or unsuccessful lover of the beauty, is, 





and numberless perils which I undergo in your service. 





discord begins—swords are drawn—women scream—algua- 
zils pounce upon us, and thus the sport goes on, till one 
of the gulancs is dead or wounded, or till the alguazils are 
so strong as to render a prudent retreatadvisable. Then, 
by some ill fortune, I am sure to be collared by the brother 
of the alguazils in question; and, without further cc- 
remony, by way of remunerating merit and encouraginy: 
a servant for faithfully serving his master, I am enter- 
tained with sundry hearty cudgellings, liberally bestowed 
on my miserable hide. When they have not left a single 
sound bone in my skin, they kindly permit me to go, telling 
me, for consolation, to thank my stars, and that another 
time I shall not escape so easily. With this pleasing as- 
surance, I creep home as well as I can, and then my hu- 
mane and grateful master, by way of sympathizing with 
the misfortunes I suffer on his account, fiercely demands— 
* Roque! where have you been loitering, Sir ?’ Calls me 
a most negligent rascal, and other names equally gratify- 
ing ; and, upon the recital of my tragical adventure, very 
coolly, and, as he thinks, very justly, observes—* It serves 
you right—"tis all your fault—why did you not watch 
better?’ * Roque,’ said Gomez Arias, * you have told me 
the same story over and over again, and I do not see the 
necessity of your repeating it now.’ ¢ I beg your pardon, 
Don Lope Gomez Arias,’ responded the valet, with mos¢ 
ludicrous solemnity; * but I am firmly resolved to quit 
your service in good earnest ; for I perceive you are bent 
on getting into new difficulties, and I feel no inclination 
to go in search of fresh adventures.’ - . 
**Thus far had Roque proceeded in his eloquent and 
moral remonstrance, when Gomez Arias turned round, 
took up acane that lay near him, and walking very de 
liberately to his valet, with the most perfect composure— 
* Now, Roque,’ hesaid, * you must allow that I have listened 
very attentively to your prosing. I have had quite enough 
of your nonsense for this morning, so I beg you to close 
your arguments, unless you really wish that I should ho. 
nour them with a most unanswerable reply.’ Here, to il- 
lustrate his meaning, he very expressively shook the cane, 
and Roque as prudently retreated ; for he knew his master 
strictly adhered to his word on occasions of this nature. 
* With respect to your quitting my service,’ continued 
Don Lope, ‘I have no sort of objection, provided that 
when you part with me, you are likewise disposed to part 
with your ears, for [ have taken such a fancy to you, my 
dear Roque, that I cannot possibly allow you to quit me, 
without leaving me behind a token of remembrance. And 
now,’ he added in a more serious tone, * withdraw imme- 
diately, and mind your business.” Roque made ahumble 
bow, and retired. Gomez Arias in this instance, as well 
as in many others, toek advantage of that uncontrollable 
authority which strong minds generally assume over their 
inferiors. The valet had, indeed, resolved severai times 
to leave his master—for it happened that this same 
Roque had no particular relish for canings and other fa- 
vours of the kin! which were liberally adininistered to 
him, as a remuneration for bis master’s achievements.— 
Moreover, he had the nicest sense of justice, and he could 
not but feel the shocking impropriety of accepting a re- 
ward that was unquestionably due to his superiors. In. 
deed, it is but fair to add, he never acquiesced in the ob. 
ligation, until it was actually forced upon him. Roque 
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was, morcover, blessed with a conscience—that sort of pru- 
dential conscience which must be considered as a most va- 
luable acquisition. He certainly was not so unreasonable 
as to expect a spirited nobleman to lead the life of a se- 
questered monk, nor could he object to his master’s in- 
trigues; but he, nevertheless, found it extremely objec- 
tionable that these should not be kept within the bounds 
of common prudence. Now, could Gomez Arias have li- 
mited his gallantries to the seduction of farmers’ daughters, 
or debauching tradesmen’s wives, Roque would most im- 
plicitly have approved of the practice, inasmuch as, in this 
case, his master would only be asserting a sort of heredi- 
tary right attached to those of his class. But to be de- 
ceiving two ladies of distinction, was really too much for 
the delicate feelings of the conscientious menial. Again, 
Roque could not urge any thing against the courage of his 
master; he only objected to the effects of its superabun- 
dance; for this supcrabundance, together with Don Lope’s 
unusually amorous disposition, were constantly in oppo- 
sition with the nicety of Roque’s conscience, by reason of 
the difficulties they gave rise to, in the fulfilment of the 
patural law of self-preservation. It is an averred fact, 
that Roque never wilfully put himself in the way of in- 
fringing so rational a precept; and, most fortunately, 
he was endowed with a quality highly favourable to the 
observance thereof—a quality which other individuals, 
not blessed with the same scruples, would denominate 
cowardice. This is not all: the valet was far from being 
of aromanticturn of mind; he evinced no taste what- 
ever for moonlit scenery and nocturnal adventure ; and he 
was vulgar enough to prefer the gross advantages of a 
sound slumber to all the sentimental beauties of the sil- 
vered moon and its appendages. These considerations 
dwelt strongly on the mind of Roque, and he had, accord- 
ingly, several times resolved to quit his master ; but such 
was the dominion which Gomez Arias held over him, that 
the valet’s resolutions fell to the ground whenever he at 
tempted to put them in practice.” 
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MR. BROUGHAM. 
—_— 
(From the London Weekly Review.) 
— 

Mr. Brougham is one of the few who have attained 
equal eminence in the senate and at the bar; perhaps the 
only lawyer whose political display has not reflected dis- 
credit on his profession. He has shown that legal studies 
do not necessarily contract the understanding, and that 
a sound practical lawyer may be a man of extensive in- 
formation and philosophic views. There are many, no 
doubt, who will say of him what Queen Elizabeth said 
of Bacon, ** he hath many excellent flowers of wit, but is 
no great lawyer 3" this opinion, founded on principles 
familiar to narrow minds, was natural enough in an old 
woman and a queen. If a sterile and contracted mind be 
necessary to make a lawyer, then God forbid that we 
should ever claim the honour of being one. But mind is 
universal, and Brougham has mind; he has also what 
renders his acquirements indubitable—industry, persevere 
ing industry. His thirst for distinction makes him dis- 
regard labour, and the variety of his pursuits renders his 
exertions less irksome. From his earliest career he ap- 
pears to have sought political distinction. At college he 
was plodding and determined ; sometimes satirical, and 
always eccentric, from a contempt, perhaps, of those about 
him ; afterwards he broke out with a bright promise, 
derived chiefly from his boldness. In the Edinburgh 
Review his papers were known by their rough vigour; by 
the unmusical labour of his periods, and his constant effort 
to dip his ploughsbare below the surface and turn a deep 
furrow. His pen and his tongue are ready for every sub. 
ject by which fame is to be earned. His ** Colonial 
Policy"’ was written before he had reached his twenty- 
fourth year; and, as a natural philosopher, he has helped 


to eke out the volumes of Nicholson’s Journal, and the 
Transactions of the Royal Society. For topics suited to 
oratorical display, he has ransacked ‘all nature and all 
art.” 

The versatility of Mr. Brougham’s talents may, perhaps, 
have retarded his political as well as professional success. 
A man who thinks of many things, soon Joses all en- 
thusiasm, except that which is commingled with his self- 
admiration ; and the ties of party are too slender to bind 
the self-willed ambition of such a cold and egotistical 
associate. A philosopher is a bad party man, and if he 
ever be at the head of a party, it must be a very small one. 
But he consulted his genius in diversifying his pursuits ; 
not naturally a brilliant man, but a great thinker, his 
powers would have been lost in a narrow field. If he had 
not humanized himself in some measure by general cul- 
tivation, his harsh and intractable spirit would have been 
quite intolerable. Rapid success never was his lot; he 
was formed **to toil hard up hill.” Albeit not of the 
finest clay, he is what his favourite author, Jord Bacon, 
calls **a hot genius, who must grow old e’er he be fit for 
action.” He is not, in fact, a sufficiently practical man, 
and time alone can correct his intemperate disregard of the 
men he deals with. It is obvious that no one so rough 
and austere as Mr. Brougham ; one who prides himself so 
much on intellectual eminence, can have no sincere love 
for the aristocracy, and although he may sometimes hang 
on the arm of Earl Grey, he cannot pretend to venerate 
the Noble Earl’s order. The right of **a cat to look at 
a king,” which he once vindicated in the House of Lords, 
must be often uppermost in his mind. The success of 
Mr. Brougham’s talents, as is the case with other men’s, 
was determined by circumstances. He was only a trouble- 
some speaker in the House, and had only the advantage 
of being more conspicuous when he had the good luck 
to be chosen the Queen’s professional adviser. If it were 
not for this piece of good fortune, still might ** blundering 
Brougham spoil the sale” of the Edinburgh Review. He 
wanted an opportunity to display, while her Majesty 
wanted a counsel disposed to make a display, and whom 


taste, involving a variety of considerations, and sufficiently 
elevated to give some dignity to all engaged in it. Mr. 
Brougham has been, in general, very successful in watch- 
ing the march of the public mind, and in taking his 
station in the line of its advance. Thus, by his speech 
on education, in 1820, he got the start of the ministry in 
commencing the work of peace, and exhibited himself to 
the public in the light of a benefactor to mankind. In 
like manner, in the case of the missionary Smith, he 
advocated the saints because the public sympathy was 
with them, although all the world knows that he is no 
saint. Here we see a strong proof of the tendency which 
active intellect has towards humanity; we see one who 


kindness, in his efforts to signalize his talents, continually 
deviating into philanthropy. He does not care to en- 
force economy, nor to meddle with any question, which, 
however important, is without éclat; but universal in- 
struction and universal freedom are open ficlds to an 
orator, although the discussion of them leads to no prac- 
tical result. 

In like manner the recent publication of Bentham’s 
work on Evidence, of that of Humphrey on Conveyances, 
as well as Mr. Peel’s Amendments of the Criminal Code, 
clearly show that the time was come when the public 
might be brought to think of reforming the law. Mr. 
Brougham perceived this, and was determined not to be 
anticipated in the honour of pioneering the way. On the 
first or second night of the session, he gave notice of his 
motion to that effect. His speech on the reform of the 
Law was not, as he himself acknowledged, directed to any 
specific result; but it was a grand display, and, con- 
sidered as coming from a practising barrister, shows 
wonderful activity and independence of mind: if viewed 





critically, however, and with reference to its subject, its 


nothing could abash. This was an affair exactly to his. 


evidently has not from nature much of the milk of human: 





chief merit will be found to be that it was made oppor- 
tunely. 

But whatever may have been the defects of that speech, 
it did not deserve the envious irony of Mr. Scarlett, who, 
great as he isin a comparatively vulgar track, is incapable 
of any similar effort. He will be forgotten as soon as he 
quits the arena in which he figures; while Brougham’s 
name will take its place in history. 

It is certainly impossible not to admire the activity and 
versatile talents of the man who can make an oration in 
praise of Greek at Glasgow, and in praise of trade at 
Liverpool; who, in the House, can enter into all the details 
of the Slave Colonies, and into all the defects of the law; 
who can, at the same time, take an active part in the 
organization of a great public school, and devote eight 
hours a day to the duties of his profession. 

The style of Mr. Brougham’s eloquence may be readily 
conjectured from his laborious life. The stream of hig 
thoughts is fed by copious springs; his mind is stored 
with general principles and illustrations; but he wants 
the fervour, the fulness, and the maturity of sentiment 
that belong to a concentrated attention. He is not fiery 
and impetuous, nor close and cogent. Labour is always 
visible ; his sentences are involved and tedious; frequent 
parentheses, the effect of distraction, entangle himself and 
his hearers ; his delivery is often forcible, but never rapid 
or impassioned ; and his voice, sweet enough at first, 
becomes unmusical when exerted. He has, however, 
rather improved of late; his language is more natural, 
and his manner less boisterous than formerly. The chief 
fault, however, of Mr. Brougham’s eloquence is, tat he 
is encumbered with a pretension to oratory ; it is that he 
views his subjects too abstractedly, and speaks with too 
much of an ex cathedré air. Whatever qualifications of 
the orator he may possess, he certainly has not persuasion. 
He never thinks, like Mr. Peel, of wheedling his auditors 
into an opinion that they are all really of one mind: on 
the contrary, he is better pleased with opponents, whom 
he takes a perverse pleasure in ridiculing or convincing. 

As the savage supposes, that when he knocks out a man’s 
brains he acquires all his intelligence, so Mr. Brougham 
seems to imagine that the consequence of the county 
member, whom he tears tv pieces, becomes his lawful spoil. 
He thus lowers his senatorial dignity by forensic rude- 
ness, his immediate object in every debate being to show 
himself formidable. A man thus constituted is obviously 
better qualified to discuss questions than to deal with his 
fellow men. An amiable carriage, suavity of manners, 
and the personal attachments arising from them, are great 
aids to public men ; they blunt the edge of opposition, 
and open a way through adverse circumstances. No 
talents can ensure success to the ambition of a man who, 
from moroseness or the cynical asperity of his disposition, 
is surrounded, as it were, with an atmosphere of repulsion; 
who appears to have no object but to raise his own character, 
and trample on that of others. We have often thought 
that Lord Byron, who, in his Don Juan, manifested 
frequently a propensity to punning, and who, in his 
English Bards, aliudes to the true pronunciation of Mr. 
Brougham’s name, had that gentleman in view when he 
wrote 

‘¢ A legal Broom’s a moral chimney-sweep.” 

The harshness and callousness of feeling engendered ia 
the courts by constantly witnessing all that is wicked in 
human nature, destroys all the winning graces of character. 
Mr. Brougham would be a powerful auxiliary to a party, 
but he is one whose alliance will ncver be sought till it is 
actually wanted. He must first seek to make himself 
useful on little occasions, instead of thrusting himself 
forward on great ones. At present the highest praise that 
can be bestowed on Mr. Brougham is, that he is the first 
cratorical gladiator of the day, uniting more law, more 
general knowledge, and more discipline superadded to his 
clumsy strength, than any one else in the House. Nevet- 
theless, it is from without he meets the warmest applause; 
he has few enthusiastic admirers about him. 
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=ctentific sAotices. 


the Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons of Glasgow, and 





ANATOMICAL DISSECTIONS. 


——— 

An Appeal to the Public and to the Legislature, on 
the necessity of affording Dead Bodies to the Schocls 
of Anatomy, by Legislative Enactment. By William 


(Concluded from our last.) 


The study of anatomy is a severe and laborious study ; 
the practice of dissection is, on many accounts, highly Tre- 
pulsive: it is even not without danger to life itself." To 
men of clear understandings, to those especially of a phi- 
losophical turn of mind, the pursuit is its own reward ; 
they are so fully satisfied that the more it is cultivated the 
more satisfaction it will afford, that they need no stimulus 
to induce them to undergo the drudgery. But this is by 
no means the case with ordinary minds. The fatigue and 
disgust of the dissecting-room are appalling to them, and 
they need the stimulus of necessity to urge them to the 
task. The court of examiners of the College of Surgeons 


Mackenzie. 


cates that they have gone through at least two courses of 
dissections; the examiners at Apothecaries’-hall do not 
require such certificates. The consequence is, that many 
young men content themselves with att lectures, 
and with passing their examinations at Apothecarics’-hall, 
and do not apply for a diploma at the College of Surgeons. 
—This single fact is sufficient to demonstrate to the pub- 





lic, that, instead of throwing obstacles in the way of dis-| 


section, it is a duty which they owe to themselves to afford 
every possible facility to its practice, and to hold out to 
every member of the profession, the most powerful in- 
ducements to engage in it, by rewarding with confidence 
those who cultivate anatomy, by making excellence in 
anatomy indispensible to all offices in dispensaries and| 
hospitals, and by thus rendering it impossible for any one 
who is ignorant of anatomy, to obtain rank in his pro- 
fession. When a candidate presents himself for a diplo- 
ma in Denmark, in his first trial he is put into a room 
with a subject, a case of instruments, and amemorandum, 
and informed that he is to display the anatomy of the face 
and neck, or that of the upper extremity, or that of the 
lower extremity: that by the anatomy is to be understood, 
the blood-vessels, nerves, and muscles; and that, as soon 
as he has accomplished bis task, the professors will attend 
his sunmons t» judge of his attainments. These profes- 
sors are the true examiners ! 

We shall have entered into the discussion of this sub- 
ject to little purpose, if we have not produced in the 
minds of our readers a deep conviction; that anatomy 
ought to form an essential part of medical education, that 
anatomy cannot be studied without the practice of dissec- 
tion ; that dissection cannot be practised without a supply 
of subjects; and that the manner in which that supply is 
obtained in England is detestable, and ought immedi- 
ately to be changed. It might be changed easily. We 
agree with Mr. Mackenzie, that legislative interference is 
necessary ; we are satisfied that nothing will be done in 
England without it. The plan which Mr. Mackenzie 
suggests is as follows :—1. That the clause of our criminal 
code, by which the dissection of the dead body is made 
part of the punishment for murder, be repealed. 2. That 
the exhumation of dead bodies be punishable 'as felony.— 
8. That no diploma in medicine or surgery be granted by 
any faculty, collejse, or university, except to those persons 
who shall produce undoubted evidence of their having 
carefully dissected at least five human bodies. —4. That in 
each of the hospitals, intirmaries, workhouses, poorhouses, 
foundling-houses, houses of correction, and prisons, of 
London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Dublin, and, if need 
be, of all other towns in Great Britain and Ireland, an 
apartment be appointed for the reception of the bodies of 
all persons dying in the said hospitals, intirmaries, work- 
houses, poorhouses, foundling-houses, houses of correc. 
tion, and prisons, uncliimed by immediate relatives, or 
whose relatives decline to defray the expenses of interment. 
—5. That the bodies of all persons dying in these towns, 
and, if need be, in all other towns, and also in country 
parishes, unclaimable by immediate relatives, or whose 
relutives decline to defray the expenses of interment, shall 
be conveyed to a morthouse appointed in the said towns 
for their reception.—6. That no dead bodies shall be deli- 
vered from any hospital, infirmary, workhouse, poor- 
house, foundling-house, house of correction, prison, or 
morthouse, for anatomical purposes, except upon the re- 
quisition of a member of the Royal College of Physicians 


* A winter ‘never passes without proving fatal to several 





| To this plan there is but one objection: viz. that it is 
requires from the candidates for surgical diplomas certifi | making the bodies of the poor public property. The 


| of. that objection. 


| not proposed to dispose in this manner of the bodies of all 
| this public service could, therefore, afford pain to no one. 
| If any concession and co-operation on the part of the pub- 
| without concession and co-operation nothing can be done, 


| public concession, or implies less violation of pu 





students who die from injuries received in dissection. 


upon the payment of twenty shillings into the hands of the 
treasurer of the hospital, infirmary, workhouse, poorhouse, 

foundling-house, house of correction, prison, or other 
| officer appointed to receive the same. [This is too large 
la 7 7. That no dead body shall be conveyed from a 

hospital, infirmary, workhouse, poorhouse, foundling- 
house, house of correction, prison, or morthouse, to a 
school of anatomy, except in a covered bier, and between 
the hours of four and six in the morning. 8. That after 
| the expiration of twenty-eight days, an officer appointed 
for this purpose, in each of the four towns above men. 
| tioned, shall cause the remains of the dead to be placed in 
| a coffin, removed from the school of anatomy, where the 
| dead body has been examined, to the morthouse of the 
town, and decently buried. 9. That the expenses attend- 
ing the execution of these regulations, be defrayed out of 
| fees paid by teachers and students of anatomy, on receiving 
| dead bodies from the hospitals, infirmaries, workhouses, 
| poorhouses, foundling- houses, houses of correction, prisons, 
| and morthouses. 





answer is, that the limitation in the proposed law, which 
the objection does not notice, entirely removes the weight 
Though no maxim can be more indis- 
putable than that those who are supported by the public 
die in its debt, and that their remains, at least, might, 
without injustice, be converted to the public use, yet it is 


the poor, but only of that portion of the poor who die un- 
claimed, and without friends, and whose appropriation to 


lic, for this great public object, is to be expected, and 


it is not easy to conceive of any plan which ym less 
blic feeling. 
In point of fact, it would put no indignity, it would inflict 
No injury, on the poor ; it is the rejection of it that would 
really and practically be unjust and cruel. The question 
is, whether the surgeon shall be allowed to gain knowledge 
by operating on the bodies of the dead, or driven to obtain 
it by practising on the bodies of the living. If the dead 
bodies of the poor are not appropriated to this use, their 
living bodies will, and must, be. The rich will always 
have it in their power to select, for the performance of an 
operation, the surgeon who has already signalized him- 
self by success: but that surgeon, if he have not obtained 
the dexterity which ensures. success, by dissecting and 
Operating on the dead, must have acquired it by making 
experiments on the living bodies of the poor. There is 
no other means by which he can possibly have gained the 
necessary information. Every such surgeon who rises to 
eminence, must have risen to it through the suffering 
which he hasinflicted, and the death which he has brought 
upon hundreds of the poor. The effect of the entire abo- 
lition of the practice of dissecting the dead, would be, to 
convert poorhouses and public hospitals into so many 
schools where the surgeon, by practising on the poor, 
would learn to operate on the rich with safety and dex- 
terity. This would be the certain and inevitable result: 
and this, indeed, would be to treat them with real indig- 
nity and horrible injustice; and proves how possible it 1s 
to show an apparent consideration for the poor, and yet 
practically to treat them in the most injurious and cruel 
manner. : 
Nor would the proposed plan be the means of deterring 
this class of people from entering the hospitals. There is 


or of Surgeons, of London, Edinburgh, or Dublin, or of | cil Register for 1694, it is recorded that all unclaimed dead 


bodies in the charitable institutions or in the streets, were 
given for dissection to the College of Surgeons, to one or 


anatomy. This regulation, at that period, excited no op- 
position on the part of the people, but effectually answered 
the desired object. All the medical schools on the Conti- 
nent are supplied with subjects, by public authority, in a 
similar manner. We have obtained from a friend in Paris, 
a gentleman who is at the head of the anatomical depart- 
ment in that city, the following account of the manner in 
which the schools of anatomy are supplied. It is stated ; 
1. That the Faculty of medicine at Paris is authorized to 
take from the civil hospitals, from the prisons, and from 
the dépdts of mendicity, the bodies which are necessary 
for teaching anatomy.—2. That a gratuity of eightpence 
is given to the attendants in the hospitals for each body.— 
8. That upon the foundation, by the National Convention, 
of schools of health, the statutes of their foundation de- 
clare, that che subjects necessary for the schools of anatomy 
shall be taken from the hospitals, and that, since this pe- 
riod, the council of hospitals and the prefect of police have 
always permitted the practice.—4. That M. Breschet, chief 
of the anatomical department of the faculty of Paris, sends 
a carriage daily to the different hospitals, which brings 
back the necessary number of bodies; that this number 
has sometimes amounted to 2000 per annum, for the fae 
culty only, without reckoning those used in L’ Hopital de 
la Pitié, but that since the general attention which has 
recently been bestowed upon pathologic anatomy, numbers 
of bodies are opened in the civil and military hospitals, 
and that the faculty seldom obtain more than 1000 or 1200. 
—5. That, besides the dissections by the faculty of medi- 
cine, and those pursued in L’Hopital de la Pitié, theatres 
of anatomy are opened in all the great hospitals, for the 
pupils of those establishments; that in these institutions 
anatomy is carefully taught, and that pupils have all the 
facilities for dissection that can be desired.—6. That the 
price of a body varies from four shillings to eight shillings 
and sixpence.—7. That, after dissection, the bodies are 
wrapt in cloths, and carried to the neighbouring cemetery, 
where they are received for tenpence.—8. That the prac- 
tice of exhumation is abolished; that there are insur- 
mountable obstacles to the return to that system; and 
that bodies are never taken from burial grounds without 
an order for exhumation, which is given only when the 
tribunals require it for the purpose of medico-legal investi- 
gations.—9. That though the people have an aversion to 
the operations of dissection, yet they never make any op- 
position to them, provided respect be paid to the laws of 
decency and salubrity, on account of the deep conviction 
that prevails of their utility. —10. That the relatives of the 
deceased seldom or never oppose the opening of any body, 
if the physicians desire it ; that all the medical students in 
France, with scarcely any exception, dissect; and that that 
hysician or surgeon who is not acquainted with anatomy, 
Is universally regarded as the most ignorant of men. 

It is time that the physicians and surgeons of England 
should exert themselves to change a system which has so 
long retarded the progress of their science, and been pro~ 
ductive of so much evil to the community. We are per- 
suaded that there is good sense enougli, both in the people 
and in the legislature, to listen to their representations. 
We would advise them to avail themselves of the means 
they possess to communicate information to the people, 
and to make individual members of Parliament acquainted 
with the subject. With this view we would recommend 
the whole body to act in concert, to appoint a committee 
for conducting the matter, and to petition Parliament, as 
soon as they shall have made the nature of their claims, 


something reasonable in the apprehension on which this} and the grounds on which they rest, more generally 


objection is founded: but the answer to it is complete, 
because it is an answer, derived from experience, to an 
objection, which is merely a deduction from what is pro- 


known. If they act in co-operation with each other, and 
sang their object temperately, and steadily, we cannot 
ut believe that their efforts, at no distant period, will be 


bavle. The'plan has been acted on, and found to be un- | crowned with success. 


attended with this result: it was tried in Edinburgh, and 
the hospital was as full as it is at present: it is universally 
acted on in France, and the hospitals are always crowded. 


The great advantages of the plan are, that it would |: 


accomplish the proposed object, eusily and completely, 
whereas the plan in operation effects it imperfectly and 
with difficulty; and it would put an immediate and entire 
stop to all the evils of the present system. At once it 
would pu‘. an end to the needless education of daring and 
desperate violators of the law. It would tranquillize the 
public mind. Their dead would rest undisturbed; the 
sepulchre would be sacred ; and all the horrors which the 
imagination connects with its violation would cease for 
ever. 

We have stated that the plan has been tried. Experience 
has proved its efficacy. It was adopted with perfect suc- 














METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 
(From the Liverpool Courier.) 
Barometer | Extreme} Phermo-jextreme) State of Kemarke 
at during | meter8 | heatéa- [the Wind at 
noon. Night. | morning ning Day,| at noon, noon, 
Mar. | 
26 |29 74| 33: 0] 38 0} 47 O| ES.E. |Fair. 
27 |29 49, 33: «O} 387: 0, 46 O E. Rain. 
28 |} 29 60| 37 0} 39 O, 46 O| E.N.E. |Sleet. 
29 |29 80) 38 O| 40 O| 45 O| N.E. |Fair. 
30 | 30 00| 36 0} 389 0, 46 O N. Fair. 
SI. 4O 21| 37 0| 39 O 49 O| S.S.E. |Fair. 
Apr | 
30 14) 38 0140 O 49 0O| S.S.W.{Cloudy. 

















27th, Very stormy during night, with Tain; and seven, &m. 
snow. 
28th, Seven, a.m. hail and rain. 





cessin Edinburgh more than a century ago. In the Coun- 


lst, Two, p.m. heavy rain. 


two of its individual members, and to the professor of 
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THE WISHL 
ae 
Would that were mine some cottage lone, 
With eglantine inwove ; 
Some Aready to care unknown, 
A stranger, too, to love 3 
For love, beneath an angel's form, 
Oft hides the demon of the storm. 
Would that were mine some dwelling bland, 
From human ken remote; 
Where, wrapt in dreams of fairy land, 
Fond visions fancy-wrought, 
Pale Memory herself might lose, 
And Lethe’s waters o’er her close. 
Would that were mine some sylvan grove, 
For gentle Dryad meet 5 
The glorious sparkling heavens above, 
A streamlet at my feet, 
Winding its quiet path along, : 
Through troops of flowers, a fragrant throng. 


Would that were mine some leafy glen 
Where Silence holds her court, 

And where, for ** busy hum of men,” 
Heard but the blackbird's note 5 

Or plashing of the ocean spray, 

The voice of waters fur away. 

Would that were mine, ‘mid scenes like these, 
To while the hours away ; 

Peaceful as evening's softest breeze, 
Tranquil as Luna's ray 5 

The heart, whence every frailty driven, 

Holding sweet intercourse with Heaven. 

Would that were mine so calm to live, 
Were mine so calm to die; 

To bid dear Happiness revive, 
And let the storm sweep by: 

Alas! ere heedless of the blast, 

Must life with all its dreams have past. 

Liverpool. 





THE HOUR OF LOVE, 
_ 


TO MISS SARAH O'R vy. 





I know an hour the dearest, best, 

That c’er has known those sighs of mine ; 
It is when daylight steals to rest; 

When heaven borrows smiles of thine. 
That hour sure bids me, from above, 

Believe that all around is love. 


Oh, then, to mark the setting sun 
Fling rays of glory o'er the sea! 
It makes me dearly think on one,— 
it makes me blest to think on thee ; 
For all those fairy visions seem 
To smile like thee,—of heav’n a dream. 
Then gladness dazzles o'er the blue, 
The burning brow of western seas ; 
And Vesper sings of love to you.— 
Were ever moments such as these! 
When Silence rules the sacred hour, 
And Love exerts his magic power ! 


O then T think T meet those eyes 
Of thine, more brightly-beaming far 


Than those fair gems which light the skies— 
Than yonder radiant sparkling star ; 

Though they now sing from pole to pole, . 
Yet thine hold converse with the soul. 


That hour the seaman mourns the rays 
Of day retreating from the west, 
It makes me long for other days, 
When our glad sun shall never rest, 
But light for us a world of joy, 
Nor aught on earth our heav’n shall cloy. 


The moments, then, with love shall fly, 
And each shall bear upon its wing 
No gloomy thought, nor grief, nor sigh, 
But heav'n-born Peace, that holy thing— 
O, yes! beneath, around, above, 
Our life shall be an HOUR OF LOVE. 
Sligo, March 26, 1828. J.B. 





NO. XIII. 
SPECIMENS OF THE ELDER POETS. 


BY PERCIVAL MELBOURNE. 


eae 
GEORGE HERBERT. 
This accomplished poet, and noted divine, was born 
on the 3d of April, 1593, at Montgomery Castle. He was 
educated at Westminster School, from whence, at the 
age of fifteen, he was elected a student of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he assiduously devoted himself to study, 
and, two years after his entrance, was made Bachelor of 
Arts, and Master of Arts in 1605. In 1619 he was chosen 
public orator of the University, and took holy orders in 
1630, at which time he was presented to the rectory of 
Bennerton, Wiltshire. Jt was at this place that he wrote 
the elegant little treatise called ‘* The Country Parson,” 
as the author of which he is best known. He died in 
February, 1633. After his decease was published, from 
his MSS., ‘* The Temple: Sacred Poems and Private 
Ejaculations.” When it is considered that he did- not 
labour to become eminent asa poct, but merely selected 
verse, in preference to prose, as the vehicle of devotional 
ideas, his poems, although belonging to the school of 
metaphysics, present some striking poetical images, and 
will bear a comparison with those of Doorne and Cowley. 
Walton says—** His aspect was cheerful, and his speech 
and motion did both declare him a gentleman, for they 
were all so meek and obliging, that they purchased love 
and respect from all who knew him.” 


VIRTUE. 


—_— 
Sweet day ! so cool, so calm, so bright ! 
The bridal of the earth and sky ; 
The dew shall weep thy fall to-night, 
For thou must die. 


Sweet rose! whose hue, angry and brave, 
Bids the rash gazer wipe his eye, 
Thy root is ever in the grave, 
And thou must die. 
Sweet spring! full of sweet days and roses, 
A box where sweets compacted lie, 
My music shows you have your closes, 
And all must die. 


Only a sweet and virtuous soul, 

Like seasoned timber, never gives ; 
But, though the whole world turns to coal, 
Then chiefly lives. 


PEACE. 


————_— 
Sweet Peace, where dost thou dwell ? I humbly crave 
Let me once know. 
I sought thee in a secret cave, 
And ask'd, if Peace were there. 
A hollow wind did seem to answer, ** No! 


I did—and going did a rainbow note: 
** Surely,” thought I, 
‘* This is the lace of Peace’s coat— 
I will search out the matter ;”’ 
But, as I look’d, the clouds immediately 
Did break and scatter. 
Then went [ to a garden, and did spy 
A gallant flower, 
The crown imperial. ‘* Sure,” said I, 
** Peace at the root must dwell.” 
But, when I digg’d, I saw a worm devour 
What show’d so well. 
At length I met a reverend, good, old man, 
Whom, when for Peace 
I did demand, he thus began: 
** There was a Prince of old, 
At Salem dwelt, who liv’d with good increase, 
Of flock and fold. 
‘© He sweetly liv’d, yet sweetness did not save 
His life from foes : 
But, after death, out of the grave, 
There sprang twelve stalks of wheat : 
Which many wondering at, got some of those 
To plant and set. 
‘* It prosper’d strangely, and did soon disperse 
Through all the earth ; 
For they that taste it do rehearse 
That virtue lies therein ; 
A secret virtue, bringing peace and mirth 
By flight from sin. 
‘* Take of this grain, which in my garden grows, 
And grows for you ;— 
Make bread of it, and that repose 
And peace, which everywhere 
With so much earnestness you do pursue, 
Is only there.” 





PREVENTIVE OF CHAPT LIPS. 


eR 
** My lips they are so CHAPT,” says Sue, 
*¢ T hardly can endure them: 
*© Oh, dear! oh, dear! what shall I do! 
‘* What shall I take to cure them !”— 
** Take!” quoth a wag; ‘* why, take more care, 
** And that may do, perhaps; 
** Smack every puppy's face that dare 
** Attempt to smack thy lips: Ill swear 
** That will keep off the cnaps.” 
Liverpool. ts 











Homer, on Watxine DRreEss.—A pelisse-dress of 
straw-coloured taffeta, with one very broad bias fold round 
the border, headed by a narrow rouleau of’ satin of the 
same colour. The corsage is quite concealed by a very 
broad fichu-collar, turning back, and fastened by a brooch 
of white agate. From the small of the waist, in front, the 
dress is fastened down by rosettes, placed very close to- 
gether, of rich ribbon, of the same colour. ‘The sleeves 
are d-la- Marie, with very broad antique English points 
at the wrist, and a broad bracelet next the hand, of cameos, 
in gold. A dress-cap, or bonnet, may be worn with this 
costume, formed of black blond and roleaux of pink sa- 
tins the border turned back, and almost entirely concealed 
by a wreath of full-blown roses, placed obliquely on the 
hair. 

Eveninc Dress.—A dress of stone-coloured satin, 
trimmed round the border with three rows of the beautiful 
light zibeline fur. The corsage made slightly en gerbe, 
and edged round the tucker part by a row of the same va- 
luable fur as borders the skirt. The sleeves, of the same 
material as the dress, are short, and en ballon, with a folded 
mancheron over the top, edged with zibeline. ‘To these 
short sleeves are attached long ones, of white crape: they 
are made en gigot, and fastened at the wrist with a brace- 
let of rubies, white agate, and gold: over this isa gold 
chain-bracelet. The head-dress is a hat of pink gros de 
Naples; the front of the brim pointed, en bateau, with 
the point turned back, and fastening to the summit of 
the crown. A superb plumage of several pink feathers 








** Go, seek elsewhere.” 


ornaments this novel and very becoming hat. 


A WALTZ. 


D AND ARRANGED WITH TWo FAVOURITE AIRS, 
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COMPOSE 
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SPEECH OF MR. CEARNS, best work of his Creator. It would be quite foreign from ) of the crowd, and coming up to her, notwithstanding thy jm Dave ‘aug 
my purpose, as it would be from yours, to enter into dis- | fears of the Lord Baron, kissed that hand which she kmygm more rem 


AT THE LAST ANNIVERSARY OF THE BENEVOLENT SOCIETY OF 
ST. PATRICK. 
—_ 

On the bealth of Mr. Cearns, the Secretary, being given, 
he spoke nearly to the following effect, and we give this 
excellent speech in the hope that it may induce some of 
the friends of education who do not at present subscribe 
to the charity, to come forward in its support. 

I beg to thank you, on behalf of my brother officers 
and for myself, for the flattering testimonial of your regard 
which we have just received by the last toast, and to assure 
you that next to the reward which any humbie attempt to 
do good in a right spirit, secures to the heart, is, in my 
mind, the approval of those engaged in the same work, 
and embarked in similar undertakings. And I should 
content myself with this observation, were it not that the 
official station which I have held for seven years past in 
connexion with the society whose twenty-first anniversary 
we are so agreeably met to commemorate, appears to re- 
quire from me some remarks, however brief, with refer- 
ence to the charity itself; and if a consciousness that I 

have but imperfectly discharged the duties of my office 
should occasion a feeling of humility under the circum. 
stances, I hope the deficiency will be ascribed not to the 
want of will, but of power. I have to congratulate you, 
Mr. Chairman, and the friends of the ** Benevolent So. 
ciety and Free School of St. Patrick,” on the past suc- 
cesses, the present attitude, and, [ will venture to add, 
the future prospects of thatinstitution. Since its formation 
in 1807, there have been admitted into the schools no less a 
number than 4340 children, to: whom a wholesome,’ bu- 
stness-like education has been administered in a preater or 
less degree, with profit tothemselves and advantage to their 
connexions. At present, we number on the journal 250 
boys, and 160 girls, (whose appearance you have this even- 
ing witnessed,) participating in the same advantages, with 
an income, though not bounteous, yet nearly adequate to 
our economical wants; and we anticipate, for the future, 
an increased amountof usefulness, relying confidently that 
ample means will be furnished for the prosecution of our 
undertaking, by our generous friends and the public— 
I would, however, venture to remind you, Mr. Chairman, 
that while something has been accomplished, much yet 
remains for the exercise of our extended exertions in the 
sane cause, and inthis town alone. [trust there is not an 
individual here who would not willingly extend bis labours 
ten-fold in the sphere of active benevolence, opened to his 
view in the education of the poor, and thus meliorate their 
condition in an important point of view. The number of 
poor Irish resident in Liverpool when this institution was 
first formed, was very limited, when compared with its 
present amount; and it is, unhappily, too notorious that 
their condition is but little improved, and their means of 
instruction (now where the desire to possess it exists) almost 
as scanty as at any previous period. Under such circum. 
stances, therefore, we are loudly called upon, in the ex- 
ercise of that philanthropy which wishes well to our kind 
—to seck to elevate them in the scale of humanity as moral 
and intelligent beings—to aim at the destruction of their 
ignorance by the introduction of light to their minds—at 
the improvement of their condition by bestowing upon 
them the meuns of that improvement, at the same time 
that we secure to ourselves the sweet and unmixed reward 
of benevolentactions. For, in this respect, ** more blessed 
are they who give, than they who receive.” I hold it to 
be a proposition, almost indisputable, that superior rank, 
and wealth, and influence, have annexed to them superior 
duties, on the admitted principle, that where much is 
given, much also is required ; that it is obligatory upon 
those who are thus elevated in the scale of society to ex- 
ercise their influence, and use their means for the purpose 
of benefiting their inferiors, by increasing their happiness 
and promoting their interests: and, I am persuaded, that 
one of the most powerful means of securing these results, | 
is to be found in the extension of education. ‘The distri- 
bution of cleemosynary aid for temporary relief, however 
excellent in itself, is comparatively insignificant, when 
compared with the cultivation of the understanding, and 
the enlargement of the mind. By the latter course, we 
almost inevitably lead man to ponder his condition ; to | 
despise sensual enjoyments, for the most part accompanied | 


cussion on the differences which exist in the condition of 
the poor of the sister island and our own 3 such discussions 
would neither befit the circumstances nor the object of our 
meeting 3 and I will content myself with the mere expres- 
sion of a hope that every individual here will feel with me, 
that one of the most important blessings which we can con- 
fer upon that portion of our country is, to administer the 
blessings of education as diffusely as possible amongst the 
people; and, though we are doing so in a very limited 
measure, by the support of the excellent institution more 
immediately brought before us, yet we may feel satisfied 
that, from that source, we shall secure a portion. of good, 
and derive a rich harvest of satisfaction to ourselves, and 
advantage to the objects of our solicitude. I do not envy 
the feelings of any individual who can hear of the prostra- 
tion of the human mind in ignorance, and calmly content 
himself by simpiy deploring the fact, without reaching 
forth the hand of a generous sympathy in some efforts to 
remove it. The conquest of reason over prejudice, of 
knowledge over ignorance, is one of the most glorious tri- 
umphs of which human nature is susceptible, and, if 
rightly reflected upon, would induce many who are compa- 
ratively unconcerned and indifferent on the subject, to 
throw their weight into the scale of endeavour to effect so 
excellent an object. To such, I would venture to express 
the words of one of the greatest men which this or any 
other age has produced, (Mr. Brougham) and remind them 
**that each, by his single exertions, may influence the 
character of a whole generation, and thus wield a power 
to be envied even by vulgar ambition, for the extent of 
its dominion,—to be cherished by virtue, for the unalloyed 
blessings it bestows.” I have only further to trespass on 
the patience of the meeting by proposing a toast in unison, 
I venture to assume, with all our feelings, and not inap- 
propriate to the present occasion. 











s¥liscellanies. 


THE MOUNTAIN OF THE TWO LOVERS. 








(From the Companion.) 

We forget in what book it was, many years ago, that we 
read the story cf a lover who was to win his mistress by 
carrying her to the top of a mountain, and how he did win 
her, and how they ended their days on the same spot. 

We think the scene was in Switzerland; but the moun. 
tain, theugh enough to tax his stout heart to the utter. 
most, must have been among the lowest. et us fancy it 
a good lofty hill, in the summer-time. It was, at any 
rate, so high, that the father of the lady, a proud noble, 
thought it impossible for a young man, so burdened, to 
scale it. For this reason alone, in scorn, he bade him do 
it, and his daughter should be his. 

The peasantry assembled in the valley to witness so 
extraordinary a sight. They measure the mountain with 
their eyes; they communed with one another, and shook 
their heads; but all admired the young man; and some 
of his fellows, looking at their mistresses, thought they 
could do as much. The father was on horseback, apart 
and sullen, repenting that he had subjected his daughter 
even to the show otf such a hazard: but he thought it 
would teach his inferiors a lesson. The young man (the 
son of a small land proprietor, who had some pretensions 
to wealth, though none to nobility,) stood, respectful- 
looking, but confident, rejoicing in his heart that he 


|should win his mistress, though at the cost of a noble 


pain, which he could hardly think of as a pain, consider. 
ing who it was that he was to carry. If he died for it, 
he should, at least, have her in his arms, and have looked 
her in the face. Toclasp her person in that manner was 
a pleasure which he contemplated with such transport as 
is known only to real*lovers ; for none others know how 
respect heightens the joy of dispensing with formality, 
and how the dispensing with the formality ennobles and 
makes grateful the respect. 

The lady stood by the side of her father, pale, desirous, 





and dreading. She thought her lover would succeed, but 
only because she thought him in every respect the noblest 
of his sex, and that nothing was too much for his strength 


by the debasement of the intellect, as well as the off- | and valour. Great fears came over her nevertheless. She 


spring of ignorance; to seek after and aspire to ad. | 
vancement in the scale of society; to pant tor the bless. | 
ings to which, by nature and reason, he is entitled ; | 
to cherish his rights; to seck the redress of his wrongs; to) 


nor the mountain. 


kuew not what might happen in the chances common to 
all. She felt the bitterness of being herself the burden to 
him and the task ; and dared neither to look at her father 
She fixed her eyes now on the crowd 


strugyle for bis liberties, whether social or political, civil | (which nevertheless she beheld not) and now on her hand 
or religious ; to cast off every unworthy thraldom of body | and her fingers’ ends, which she doubled up towards her 
or mind; and to stand erect in the strength of his charac- | with a pretty pretence,—the only deception she had ever ‘same protecting God. The rays of knowledge and df 
ter, ay a moral and intelligent being, the noblest, last, and used. Once or twice a daughter or a mother slipped out ‘cation, which have glanced through these calm r 


thirst for | 
which the 
natural sh 


not whet to do with. 
The father said, ‘* Now, Sir, to put an end to this mm, 
mery ;"° and the lover, turning pale for the first time, tq 


up the lady. pare and | 

The spectators rejoice to see the manner in which)gm counter & 

moves off, slow but secure, and as if encouraging his nym OCCUPIED ' 

tress. They mount the hill ; they proceed well; he hy a 
whi 


an instant, before he gets midway, and seems ref 

something ; then ascends at a quicker rate; and now be 
at tlie midway point, shifts the lady from one side tot 
other. The spectators give a great shout. The Bam, 
with an air of indifference, bites the tip of his gaun 
and then casts on them an eye of rebuke. At the shy 
the lover resumes his way. Slow but not feeble is hy 
step, yet it gets slower. He stops again, and they thi 
they see the lady kiss him on the forehead. w 

begin to tremble, but the men say he will be victorig, 
He resumes again; he is half-way between the mid 
and the top; he rushes, he stoops, he staggers; but 
does not fall. Another shout from the men, and he 
sumes once more ; two-thirds of the remaining par 
the way are conquered. They are certain the lady kig 
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him on the forehead and on the eyes. The women by Once, wl 
into tears, and the stoutest men look pale. He aseg visited the 
more slowly than ever, but seeming to be more sure, hime Prother to. 
halts, but it is only to plant his foot to go on agains afm TCS at tl 
thus he picks his way, planting his foot at every s bore no ex: 
and then gaining ground with an effort. The lady hig proprictor. 
up her arms, as if to lighten him. Sce: he is almagay te door, | 
the top: he stoops, he struggles, he moves side ago 
taking very little steps, and bringing one fnot every fet, an ord’ 
close to the other. Now—he is all but on the top; the grass W 
halts again; he is fixed; he staggers. A groan apartment, 
through the multitude. Suddenly, he turns full fq and as 
towards the top; it is luckily almost a level ; he stages low ceiling 
but it is forward. Yes: every limb in the multi pee pre 
makes a movement as if it would assist him. See, at _. — 
he is on the top; and down he falls flat with his bua (*' veal 
An enormous shout! Hehas won. Now he hasag ett ee 
to caress his mistress, and she is caressing him, for n for know 
of them gets up. If he has fainted, it is with joy, ge 
it is in her arms. pve one 
The Baron put spurs to his horse, the crowd follow © 4 sid h 
him. Half way he is obliged to dismount; they om owe 4 
the rest of the hill together, the crowd silent and bis. Soa 


the Baron ready to burst with shame and impat 
They reach the top. The lovers are face to face on 
ground, the lady clasping hin with both arms, his} 


without do 
prize, not t 














on each side. eed 
** Traitor!” exclaimed the Baron, * thou hast prada © ‘Ath ed b; 
this feat before on purpose to deceive me. Arise/@m ~~ tnenmee 
** You cannot expect it, Sir,’’ said a worthy man, 
was rich enough to speak his mind; ** Samson hi 
might take his rest after such a deed.” 
** Part them !” said the Baron. To W. N 
Several persons went up, not to part them, but toil proved met 
gtatulate and keep them together. These people water by th 
close; they kneel down; they bend an ear; they Mm Dated the : 
their faces upon them. **God forbid they should eva enrol specifi 
parted more !”’ said a venerable man; ** they never ToC. Hi 
be.” He turned his old face streaming with tears, @™@ wall for bui 
looked up at the Baron :~—** Sir, they are dead !” To G. Di 
improvemen 
SCOTCH SHEPHERDS. February.— 
The shepherds of the southern Highlands of Scg To Angel 
form a class unique in Scotland, and unparalleled inf™ Fitzroy.squ: 
range of European society. They are thinly scattered and Spanish 
the country, and pass their days in solitude and seclus To T. Otv 
their cottages are often miles asunder; and, during horses when | 
inclemency of the weather, they may be debarred, 0 D. Ber 
months, from social intercourse, by the wreathing proved meth 
that chokes up their pathways, while, even in su nen or cotto 
their time is spent in lonely watchings on the hills To W. Br 
their meetings are few, save when, on the morning é™™ On furnaces f 
Sabbath, they assemble at the church in the valley. of ores, meta 
sense of religion is fervent and unfeigned ; the faith To J. Lev 
fathers bled for has been cherished in its purity, aM Manufacture 
rites have acquired no gloss or tinsel from the glit# To W. Po 
but unsubstantial adornments of society. ‘They have making heal 
of the polish, and none of the arts, derivable from # To B. H. 
tercourse with the world. Their interests, their pus the construct 
and their feelings, are the same; they are like one wi bonizing coa 
scattered but soul-united family, who paiticipate in To Lieut. 
emotion, and with whom every feeling is mutual ; provements q 
are unmoved by the storms of mankind around them; To R. G. 
litics and sectariansim are, to them, tales of a method, com 
country ; they have but one king to serve, and the and other co! 
tolling of the village bell unites all in the serviced ral jaan 
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2 . . 
ding the gm ave taught them merely to investigate the manners of 
she kng gm more remote districts, not to change their own. Their 
thirst for information is proportionate to the opportunity 
his mm which their habits affurd them of gratifying it; and their 
ime, tal Datural shrewdness has directed their taste to the most 
> ee sare and useful channels. It is seldom that you can en- 


counter a shepherd upon the hills, that he is not busily 
occupied with a book, whilst his plaid, thrown across his 
arin, shelters, from the beams of the sun, the page over 
which he has lain down to ponders; and every idea he is 
jmbibing takes a tinge from the sublimity or the beauty 
of the scenery by which he is surrounded. From this 
daily and uninterrupted stream of knowledge, they acquire 
an acquaintance with literature and the world, unparal- 
Jeled in any equally-humble class of any country in 
Europe, and excelled by few in the higher walks of life. 
When they retail the opinions of others, it is with an ac- 
curacy acquired by study and research; and, when they 
advance their own, it is with a clearness (the result of 
searching thought) and a tirmness that implies, while 
it commands, conviction; whilst their language, their 
imagery, and their ideas, possess a pathos and a poetry un- 
known to the natives of less lofty or more frequented dis- 


which 


tricts. 

Once, whilst rambling through the south of Scotland, I 
visited the cottage of one of these men, William Hogg, 
brother to the Ettrick Shepherd. It is situated in a little 
recess, at the base of Penvelloch, and though snug enough, 
bore no external evidence of luxury beyond the rank of its 

prietor. He was out amongst the hills when I came to 
thedoor, but shortly after returned a low-built, honest- 
looking man, of fifty or sixty years old, with a Scots bon- 
net, an ordinary dress, and neither shoes nor stockings, as 
the grass was wet. I was shown into, I believe, the only 
apartment, besides the kitchen, which the house contained, 
and was no little surprised to find its walls covered to the 
low ceiling with bookshelves, loaded with standard and 
popular productions, and a complete set of the ** Encyclo- 
= Britannica.” The value of his library could not be 
ess than adequate to purchase the rest of the establish- 
ment; and it was a curious circumstance to see the desire 
for knowledge so strong as to induce a man, engaged in an 
occupation the most pastoral, but the least productive, to 
vest the one half of his toil-bought earnings in the purchase 
of books. Nor werethey.merely for show: their magnetic 
influence had long been communicated to their owner’s 
mind, and his conversation afforded a fine illustration of 
his class. Original, without eccentricity, and erudite, 
without dogmatism or pedantry, he seemed merely to 
prize, not to boast of, his acquirements. Even his boldest 
assertions were cloaked in modesty, and, if any thing, 
enhanced by the diffidence with which they were adduced. 
Atheneum. 
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To W. Nairn, of Dane-street, Edinburgh, for his im- 
proved method of propelling vessels through, or on the 
water by the aid of steam, or other mechanical force. 
Dated the 5th of February, 1828.—6 months allowed to 
enrol specification. 

To C. Hitch, of Ware, Hertfordshire, for his improved 
wall for building.—21st of February.—2 months. 

To G. Dickinson, of Buckland-mill, near Dover, for his 
improvements in making paper by machinery.—21st of 
February.—4 months. 

To Angelo Benedetto Ventura, of Cirencester-place, 
Fitzroy-square, for his improvements on the harp, lute, 
and Spanish guitar.—21st of February, 6 months. 

To T. Otway, of Walsall, for an expedient for stopping 
horses when running away.—21st of February.—2 months. 


srred, To D. Bentley, of Pendleton, Lancashize, for an im- 
ing ved method and machinery for bleaching and finishing 
su inen or cotton yarn and goods. —21st of February.—6 mo. 
pills, To W. Brunton, of Leadenhall-street, for improvements 
ing dj on furnaces for the calcination, sublimation, or evaporation 
ay. of ores, metals, &c.—21st of February.—2 months. 

aith To J. Levers, of Nottingham, for improvements in the 
i manufacture of bobbin-net-lace.—3rdof March.-.4 months. 
gliva To W. Pownall, of Manchester, for improvements in 


nave making healds for weaving.—6th of March.—4 months. 
ym a! To B. H. Brook, of Huddersfield, for improvements in 


pus the construction and setting of ovens or retorts for car- 
e wills Donizing coal for gaseworks.—6th of March.—6 months. 

> in To Lieut. W. Roger, of Norfolk-street, Strand, for im- 
al; provements on anchors. —13th of March.—6 months. 

em} To R. G. Jones, of Brewer-street, Golden-square, for a 
2 method, communicated from abroad, of ornamenting china 


the and other compositions, which he denominates Lethopha- 


To G. Scholefield, of Leeds, mechanic, for improve- 
ments in, or additions to, looms for weaving woollen, 
linen, &c.—13:h of March.—6 months. 

To N. Gough, of Salford, Manchester, for an improved 
method of propelling carriages or vessels by steam, &c.— 
20th of March.—6 months. 

To S. Clegg, of Chapel-walks, Liverpool, for improves 
nents in steameengines, and steam-boilers and generators. 
—20th of March.—6 months. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL EXPERIMENT. 
—-_ 


(Continued from our former papers.) 





TO THE EDITOR. 

S$1r,—I will now proceed to give you the entire detail 
of my investigation of the experiment with the tube and 
circular cards. Seeing that the experiment has caused an 
extraordinary sensation, partly from its effect appearing so 
contradictory to other pneumatic results, and partly from 
the circumséance of its having emanated from so respect- 
able a quarter as the Royal Institution of London, I, in 
common with may others, have been stimulated to extra- 
ordinary exertion, in order to find the hidden cause of so 
singular an effect. Having likewise been honoured with 
a communication from the Secretary of the Royal Society, 
I have been induced to farther exertion, to complete, if 
possible, my humble attempts at a satisfactory and ob- 
viously correct solution; in which attempts I have en- 
deavoured to lay aside all partiality for former theories, by 
putting them to the severest tests my limited apparatus 
could produce, and admitting no conclusions, without ob- 
taining experimental proof of their accuracy. 

In one of my former letters to you I described the me- 
thod I took to establish, beyond the possibility of error, 
what I have always affirmed, namely, that the current de- 
flected outwards between the cards, did not possess re- 
sistance equal to the atmospheric pressure. By proving 
this, a step towards the solution of the experiment was 
certainly gained. The next and the last was t» ascertain 
in what particular quality this deflected a parallel stream 
of air different from atmospheric; and why it became dis- 
possessed of so much of its pressure or resistance (which 
are here synonymous) as to allow the upper disc, not 
merely to remain in its position over the quill, but to be 
actually pressed downward on its current, while a blast 
was directly urged against it from the quill. Till after 
several experiments, I was led to believe, that the power 
of resistance in this deflected current was destroyed by the 
velocity alone. From other trials, however, it appeared 
that mere motion, though in a direction parallel to the 
surfaces of the discs, could not produce the effuct exhibited 
by the experiment, which Jed me to assign some other un- 
known quality to the parallel current. In my last letter, 
it wiil be found, that I there suggested the probability of 
some change in this current; and though I was not then 
prepared to hazard a confident opinion whether this change, 
or difference to common air, was by condensation or rare- 
faction, I was yet rather more inclined to suppose that the 
air in its passage outwards was confined by the velocity, 
or partially condensed. By subsequent experiments I 
find that the contrary takes place, and that rarefuction is 
the chief cause of the singular result with the quill and 
paper discs. The rarefaction is not, however, caused by 
temperature, but from what at first will seem a paradox, 
namely, from too scanty a supply of air from the quill. 

A short explanation will show that a considerable rare- 
faction generally exists between the cards in making the 
experiment. To go over it once more: First, the cards 
are laid together, with a small space between, (concave 
cards are recommended,) and the breath is blown through 
the tube against the upper disc. The air between them is 
suddenly carried outwards by the stream diverging all 
round from thecentre. This stream, which has power to 





ced@™ Nic, translucid, or opaque china.—13th of March.—2 
dof months. 


at least against the direction of its course. It is obvious 
that there will now be no more air passing between the 
discs, than is received from the quill. The question, 
therefore, is, can the supply from the quill occupy all the 
intervel betwixt them, and be diffused over this area, 
without becoming rarefied? It certainly cannot. If we 
blow more strongly, nothing is gained ; because it will still 
escape sideways, as fast as it enters, by an increased velocity. 
But though the atmospheric air cannot enter directly 
against this rarefied stream, (which is a contradiction in- 
plying a current against a current,) it could, however, 
find its way to restore the loss of density, if admission were 
given sideways, or, in other words, ata right angle to 1ts 
direction; and if admission be prevented by an air-tight 
medium, like the cards, it will press upon them, till the 
space between be narrowed, and the passage for the out- 
ward stream be nearly equal, or proportioned to the sup- 
plying tube, always making allowance for the separating 
tendency of the upward blast. Ifa pin-hole be made in 
the sides of either of the discs, the air will flow inwards to 
restore the attenuated air between them; but if this sup- 
ply be too limited, the cards will still adhere, it being in- 
sufficient to restore the rarefied stream to atmospheric 
density. 

A closer approach of the discs will, however, depend on 
the velocity with which the current is urged. So long as 
the outlet between them is greater than the inlet by the 
tube, the effect will increase with the velocity, till the 
cards are brought so close that the outlet is reduced, or 
nearly reduced, to the dimension of the supplying tube, 
always making allowance for the force of the vertical 
blast. This effect seems to arise from the expanding 
power of the rarefied current outwards, being more re- 
strained by a rapid motion, and thus prevented from 
exerting itself sideways in its passage. 

The tollowing remark may still farther show the nature 
of this rarefaction. If cards be used of two inches dia- 
meter, and the supply of air between be conveyed through 
a quill barrel, it follows that a space of equal area with 
the quill will be sufficient to convey this supply outwards 
between the cards. If, however, a space sv great as the 
whole area of the cards be made the outlet, a very close 
approximation must take place before the space between 
these discs be reduced to bear a proportion to the area of 
the supplying tube. 

I may here suggest an experiment to those curious in 
the inquiry, by which a rarefaction is obtained, precisely 
the same in principle as that of the tube and discs. Make 
a hollow cylinder, or drum, of writing paper, say six or 
eight inches long and two in diameter. The ends may 
be closed with Bristol paper. Through holes cut in the 
ends, a reed, or pipe, of stiff paper, of, peihaps, three- 
fourths of an inch diameter, is inserted, and passed through 
the cylinder, a small hole having been previously cut in 
the side of the reed or pipe. Into one end of this pipe 
insert a quill barrel, which, to produce a rarefaction, must 
be always smaller than the pipe. Blow strongly through 
the quill, which will cause first a rarefaction in the pipe, 
the passage for the escape of air, through the pipes, being 
larger than that of the quill. To supply the loss of air 
here, a supply will be drawn from the drum through the 
hole cut in the pipe, and, as the air is carried off, ita 
flexible sides will be pressed together by the atmospheric 
air outside. 

It may be observed, that, in the card and tube experi- 
ment, the discs are most liable to be separated at the 





* One of your correspondents bas brought forward a beau- 
tiful and simple experiment to show the effect of atmospheric 
pressure, with a wine glass and paper disc; but it is misap-. 
plied when used to illustrate that of the tube and discs, Your 
correspondent seems to consider, if 1 understand his mean. 
ing, that a vacuum, or the effect of one, exists between the 
cards; and concludes, that a hole admitting air through the 
discs would destroy this vacuum, and effect a separation, as i¢ 
would certainly do with the wine glass. In our experiment, 
the separation will not take place till the supply by the aper- 
ture is adequate to the extent of rarefaction. 





expel the air, has likewise power to prevent its admission, 
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instant the blast strikes ¢he upper card, and before the 
air at rest is removed and succeeded by the rarefied stream. 
Before the air is expelled, a slight obstacle has to be over- 
come, which must cause the stream to exert itself side- 
ways, though toa very slight degree, as the particles of 
air are extremely susceptible of motion. It should also 
be noticed, that the wind forced through the quill is in a 
condensed state, and will be so at the instant of its escape 
trom the quill. All those causes ta separation are, how- 
ever, $0 instantaneously overcome by the rarefied current 
within, and the atmospheric pressure without, that this 
effect cannot take place. 

It has been said, that a heavier substance—a half-crown, 
for instance—may be blown off. This cannot arise from 
its superior Weight, so much as from its lying very close 
to the lower card ; thus making the passage, for the escape 
of air, dess than that by the quill ; and, from a condensation 
underneath, as well as from the upward blast forced against 
its surface, an impulse might be given which the rare- 
faction, that will immediately follow the separation, can- 
not restrain. 

To conclude, the effect of the experiment, which has 
created so much speculation, as well as that of the other 
escribedd above, depends on the following principles of 
pneumatics :—Air, forced from a smaller tube into a 
larger, causes rarefaction by expelling the air at rest, and 
then diffusing itself over a space too great for its volume, 
and vice versa:—air, forced. from a larger into a smaller 
tube, causes condensation, being made to occupy a space 
wo small for its volume. On the last principle blow-pipes 
are mace. 

The above contains all the observations necessary to be 
niade, and which, I dare say, you, though a friend and 
patron to scientific pursuits, consider more than enough. 
If my solution meet the approbation of the managers of 
the Royal Institution, 1 shall not fail to give you early 
nouce ; and, if a medal be the reward for having stumbled 
upon it, (I care not though it be of bell-metal, provided 
it be a durable testimony of their approval.) you shall be 
tavoured with an early inspection, as you first stimulated 
me to the inquiry.—1 am, Sir, yours respectfully, 

Lithographic-office, 89, Old Hallestrect, — A. MILLER 

March 25, 1828. 





CLIMBING BOYs, 
—=>- 
TO THE EDITOR. 

$in,—The spirit of humanity, for which it is gratifying 
to know the inhabitants of this large and populous town 
are sv much noted, makes it a most desirable object to 
direct their attention to a subject which calls loudly for 
their patronage and support. Atall times, and in all ages, 
the original, or first method of effecting any useful pur- 
pose, has always been rude in the extreme, and this we 
kuow by comparison with the improvements which have 
supplanted them; and we know farther, that theseimprove- 
ments have been brpught into practice with greater or less 
readiness according ‘us habit had rendered the old practice 
familiar, and, of course, apparently easy and preferable 
to any other. This is exactly the case with the something 
more than ridiculous means by which our chimneys have 
from time out of mind been swept, by allowing a child to 
climb up them with the requisites for clearing away the 
soot. Such has been, and still remains, the method of 
sweeping chimncys—but let any person of common feel- 
ings reflect upon the barbarity of the system, and he 
must see at once, not only the absurdity, but what is more, 
the crusty, of having recourse to a scheme of this nature. 

Custom, we must allow, has deprived the present mode 
of cleaning chimnevs of a large share of the disgust we 
might otherwise, perhaps, more generally attach to it; 
but this, it should be remembered, is a very delusive ap- 
pearance, and we should bring to mind that these little 


lihood from their labours, and are only remunerated for 
their trouble in proportion to the extent of the work they 
can procure for them. 

There can be no occasion to illustrate the cruelty of em- 
ploying ** climbing boys” by bringing forward a list of the 
various accounts of their troubles, as common sense, un- 
aided by such proofs, which, if they were required, are 
not wanting, either in number or painfulness of detail ; 
it can surely only be necessary to state the smallness of 
the interior of a chimney for a boy, and the possibility of 
sweeping them without one, to set the subject in a clear 
light at once. We may form a very good idea of the 
dimensions of a chimney, either from observing the fire- 
place, or the projection beyond the roof, and we shall find 
them to measure about nine inches in breadth and fourteen 
in width; and we know, too, that a chimney mug must be 
larger that the square aperture over which it is placed, or 
there would be no possibility of fixing it firmly, and yet 
how confining these mugs are! Indeed, the boys do very 
often stick in the chimney, and it is with great exertion 
that they displace themselves. 

What a desirable object then must be the melioration 
of the condition of these boys, and, so far as is possible, 
the total disusing of them. Many persons seem to be so 
completely unacquainted with the mechanical ,means of 
sweeping chimneys that they cannot conceive the possibi- 
lity of sweeping them (as they are always built square) 
with a brush. To be sure, as the brushes are usually 
made round, they must naturally work more on the sides 
than in the corners of the chimney, but they do not for 
that reason leave the corners untouched ; the only differ- 
ence is, that the svot leaves the sides the soonest, but it 
must be displaced from the corners in the next place, and 
that is no reason that the sides will be cleaner than the 
corners, fur the brush cannot do more than clean the 
chimney, and the only difference is, that the bricks at the 
sides get a little more rubbing, but the soot is as effectu- 
ally taken from the corners, as it is from the other parts ; 
and these brushes being generally formed of split whale- 
bones, their superior strength tu that which the boy uses, 
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made of common bristles, does away with the necessity of 
a scraper to bring away even the hardened soot adhering 
to the brick-work. 

It is so much in our nature to choose whatever is easiest 
and most convenient to ourselves, that we need not be sur- 
prised at the sweeps preferring the boys to the machines. 
The machine cannot walk up the chimney while the master 
sweep, or one of his servants, remains below; no, the case 
is at once reversed, and far from being in his favour; the 
boy merely carries the machine, and assists his master in 
using it, but the master has the laborious part of the job 
in his own hands, and even his stout arms begin to ache 
after using it to a very few chimneys; and what might 
have been done by his lad he has to perform himself. It isa 
matter of course then, that no housekeeper can judge from 
the reports of a sweep against mechanical sweeping, and 
without their own judgment suggests the propriety, and 
demands the using of the proper apparatus, which most 
of the sweeps in Liverpool do possess, if they would only 
bring them forward of their own accord. We must not, 
therefore, expect that the abolition of this system, and the 
superseding of the necessity of employing climbing boys, 
is so near at band as it is desirable that it should be. 
Hoping these few scattered remarks may not be thrown 
away, I beg to subscribe myself, yours most truly, 

HENRY. 
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creatures, for their occupation requires that they should 
be dimmnutive, are the slaves (by executing the most ardu- | 


ous part of the work) of their masters, who realize a live \"t 





Co. Correspondents. 


(@ Weare still amidst the bustle and inconvenience attend 
ant upon removing to our new premises in Lord-street 
and we must plead this circumstance as our apology for! 
some irregularity and apparent inattention to our core 
respondents, which may, and, indeed, must be, the cone, 
sequence of the indescribable confusion in which we are. 
involved. 

Gymnasia.—One of our correspondents, who professes to be 

a mechanic, wishes us to describe in the Kaleidoscope the 

various feats taught by the professors of gymnastics. We 

should apologize for delaying to reply to his note, which we | 
mislaid; and we are sorry that our reply new must, neces- 
sarily, be unsatisfactory, as it would hardly be possible to 
comply with the request. The feats are so numerous, and 
many of them are so complicated, that, to render any des 
scription of them intelligible, very expensive engravings 
would be necessary. The best advice we can give to our 
correspondent, if he can meet with a score or two others 
who wish also to learn the system, is to make up a common 
purse, by small subscriptions, out of which some one of 
their body might be taught gymnastics by Mr. Voelker, or 
some other competent person. The knowledge thus ac- 
quired might easily be communicated to the whole society, 
and the balance of the subscription-money expended in 





hire of a room for exercise. 

Sketcu or Sin JAMES Epwarp Situ, M. D., F. R. S. &e.—We 
shall, in the next Kaleiduscope, lay before our readers & 
sketch of this eminent botanist. 

ANATOMICAL DissgecTions.—We have, this day, completed the 
able article on this important subject, which appeared ori- 
ginally in the Westminster Review. 

CuimbBine Boys.—We shall, next week, publish an interesting 
article on this subject, illustrated with engravings. 

The lines “ To Freedom,” by H. W. J., and the note of A Con- 
stant Readér, shall appear in our next. 
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Days. Morn. Kven- |Heig ight. Festivals, Fe. 
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Tuesday -. 8} 447 52913 6 Easter Tuesday. 
Wednesday 9! 6115 65513 6 

Nhursday 10) 7 34 8 1114 4 j 
Friday ++--21}8 42 91015 9) 
Sacturday--12! 9 3710 217 5 [Low Sunday. 
Sunday: -+-13/10 2410 4618 8 First Sunday after Easter. 
Monday . 14j11 7112719 5S New Moon, 9h. 5m. morn, 

uesday --15'11 47 —--19 7 


and Co., Lord-street, third door Lelow Marshall-strect. 


purchasing some necessary apparatus, and paying for the | 
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